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and Thackeray. But they are something more than
types. They very nearly come to life as individuals.
Their absence of development, however, prevents them
from being fully alive, whilst the detailed description
of their characters, that he gives in the list of dramatis
personae, is in itself a proof of his inability to make them
reveal themselves.

They do not change or grow under the stress of
circumstance as Shakespeare's characters do. Volpone
is as much a miser at the beginning as at the end. The
clever control of the plot, the acute observation combine
to produce a wonderfully powerful presentation of
avarice. But it remains a portrait, not a complete
living figure,

Jonson's work, however, showed Immense vitality.
Bartholomew Fair is the outstanding example. He had
a keen sense of form and a scholarly mind. He knew
his London as Dickens did, though he was a satirist
not a sentimentalist. He had much in common with
Moliere, while lacking the Frenchman's humanity.
He possessed more intellectual than creative imagination,
and he shares with Bernard Shaw the preference for
lively talk to action or to the portrayal of emotion.
But, though he forges a link with our time, Jonson would
have been more fully at home in the i8th century. Even
so, in his own day he was second only to Shakespeare,
with most of whose dramatic ideas he must have been
largely at variance.

The works of Jonson's opponents in the * war of
the theatres J show the failings typical of many prominent
dramatists of the age. Chapman's tragedies, which dealt
with recent events in French history, were powerfully
conceived, but marred by over-wordiness.

Marston*s plays suffered from improbability not so
much of event as of psychology. The emotional changes
of his character were not brought about as a logical
result of the events that befell them, but arbitrarily made